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EDUCATION: AT HOME AND ABROAD 


CARR EMPHASIZES EDUCATION’S 
ROLE AT NEA DEDICATION 


“Dollar diplomacy, ‘holler’ diplomacy, and 
scholar diplomacy”—these new and crucial forms 
of competition among nations are just as threat- 
ening as liberally stockpiled weapons of destruc- 
tion, William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association warned. Dr. Carr 
spoke at the closing session of the three-day cere- 
monies marking the dedication of the NEA’s new 
headquarters building in February. 

Both sides in the cold war are giving increased 
attention to economic relations, propaganda, and 
cultural operations, he said. “In these relatively 
new and unexplored forms of competition, the 
American educational system must play a respon- 
sible part.” 

Calling the maintenance of peace and freedom 
the “master problem of our day and generation,” 
Dr. Carr added that if it “is solved—and there is 
no alternative except almost total destruction—it 
will be solved in significant respects by education.” 

The real description of the new home of the 
700,000-member teacher organization, Dr. Carr 
said, comes in terms of function. “This building 
is to serve . . . it is a Workshop, a Center and a 


Symbol.” 
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“In the days and years ahead,” he added, “we 
shall need to look often and with appreciation at 
this Symbol of faith in the future. The problems 
that confront the profession, the nation, the world 
are ominous, urgent, and complex. Complete unity 
in our profession still eludes us. Far too little of 
the great wealth of our country is being made 
available to the schools which play a crucial role 
in creating that wealth. Public interest in edu- 
cation rises and falls like our satellites and rockets, 
often burning out like a spent nose-cone when it 
leaves the stratosphere and encounters mundane 
reality. 

“While adult citizens quarrel and debate about 
how our schools should be operated and supported, 
the educational opportunities of many young 
Americans have been limited or entirely destroyed. 
The very notion of a balanced, comprehensive, 
diversified, and universal education has been im- 
periled as demands are made to over-emphasize 
some one aspect of the curriculum or some one 
group of students.” 

In spite of these controversies and others which 
may disturb or even divide this nation, said Dr. 
Carr, “this building will remain a stubborn Sym- 
bol of faith in the future.” 

Just as the Pentagon is dedicated to military 
strength, Dr. Carr said, and the Capitol is dedi- 
cated to orderly government by legislation, so the 
National Education Association building—Work- 
shop, Center and Symbol—is dedicated to the fu- 
ture of America. 


FAILURES AND NON-PROMOTION 
PROBED BY NEA RESEARCH STUDY 

What happens to students who fail to do passing 
work and are not promoted? The NEA Research 
Division has just published a memo summarizing 
research findings on that and related questions. 

Research on the causes, effects, and prevention 
of pupil failures, says the memo, have contributed 
to a change in promotion practices. Fewer chil- 
dren are now being retained in the same grade 
than formerly. 
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Current thought on the subject is summarized 

this way: 

e Since 1900 there has been a decrease in the 
rate of pupil failures leading to non-promo- 
tion or repetition of the course of study. 

e Threats of failure do not necessarily motivate 
children to work harder. 

e Non-promotion does not always increase mas- 
tery of subject matter. 

e The fact that boys fail more often than girls, 
despite insignificant differences in scores on 
intelligence tests, indicates that promotion 
is based to some extent on other factors, such 
as slower maturation, deportment, and neat- 
ness of written work. 

e The failure of an individual pupil is usually 
caused by a number of factors, some beyond 
his control. 


Non-promotion, according to one experiment 
reported in the memo, does not always achieve 
desired academic aims. Pupils threatened with 
failure did no better than those who were told 
that they would pass, no matter what their achieve- 
ment. Another study showed that seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils who were not promoted aver- 
aged no better a second time in the subjects they 
had failed. 


An article based upon findings reported in the 
memo appears in the current Research Bulletin, 
quarterly publication of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. 


Says the article: “One alternative to promotion 
based on either academic standards or on chrono- 
logical age is the elimination of grade levels and 
the development of ungraded programs in which 
the pupil proceeds at his own best pace and re- 
peats only the specific work that he needs and has 
not mastered; this system of classification is usually 
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known as ‘continuous progress. 


On ability grouping as the answer to pupil fail- 
ures, the article reports this finding: “Ability 
grouping into separate classes of slow, average, 
and rapid learners may deprive the slow and 
average learner of valuable educational experi- 
ences, but there has been much support for flexible 
grouping within a classroom. The child can then 
work with different groups according to his abili- 
ties, needs, and interests and has a chance to 
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improve his level of performance in a number of 
different ways and areas.” 

“The prevention of failure is costly,” the article 
points out, “but no more costly than a system of 
non-promotion in which both society and the 
individual lose every time a pupil must repeat 
a grade.” 

Single copies of the memo, titled Pupil Failures 
and Non-promotion, are available free from the 
Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
They are not available in quantity. 


APRIL IS TEACHING CAREER MONTH; 
SECOND ANNUAL OBSERVANCE SET 


Final touches are being placed on plans and 
materials for the observance of the second annual 
Teaching Career Month this April. 

This year’s aim, in part, is to interest large 
numbers of qualified youngsters in becoming teach- 


ers in an effort to help cut down the expected 
85,000 teacher deficit. 

Two problems of major concern are to be 
stressed during the second annual observance of 
Teaching Career Month, according to Executive 
Secretary T. M. Stinnett of NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. These are that the principal burden 
of teacher shortage will continue to be in the 
elementary schools and the fact that still too many 
teachers are leaving the profession. 

Here are some sobering figures on the profes- 
sion, as revealed by Dr. Stinnett. This year 116,000 
qualified teachers graduated from schools, but one- 
fourth of these will never teach. Sixty thousand 
are need to replace those who are teaching on 
emergency credentials while another 95,000 will 
have to replace teachers who are retiring and who 
are lured off by private industry. And another 
65,000 are needed to relieve the over-crowded 
school situation. 

To make the month a success, local associations 
and school systems are asked to mobilize their en- 
tire community—parents, teachers, civic groups, 
and local leaders—to share in the planning. Low- 
cost materials prepared for the month include: 

“Stop Up This Sieve,” a colorful leaflet explain- 


turn to page 17 
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EVALUATION oF tre 


EDWARD C. WATERMAN 


Asthetically speaking, one of the most difficult 
tasks of the art educator is the evaluation of the 
art product. 

Before the art product can be criticised or eval- 
uated we must determine on what basis this is 
to be accomplished. Since most preliminary defini- 
tions of art included the art product as an end 
in itself, it becomes terminably valuable or has 
intrinsic value. If the art activity is controlled 
and leads to a product which has a specific utility 
it becomes instrumentally valuable or has extrinsic 
value. This might be stated less enigmatically by 
saying that intrinsically valued things are valued 
for their own sake and extrinsically valued things 
are appreciated and valued for their usefulness. 
It will prove interesting and fruitful if we examine 
the application of these values to art more closely, 
exemplified with analogies from daily life. We will 
find things can have both values, neither value, or 
either value. 

Toward numerous and common human activi- 
ties, many persons think only in terms of intrinsic 
value; those who love to sleep for the sake of 
sleep, the gourmets who “live to eat”, and the 
sportsman who receives an exhilarated feeling 
when playing tennis in the fresh air. But, all these 
activities have a common extrinsic value. They 
promote health which in turn helps to keep the 
human organism alive. A similar thing happens 
in art. The so-called “fine arts” in particular are 
usually referred to as ends in themselves, serving 
no purpose beyond being an object of art. It is 
true that the art product must justify its own exis- 
tence, but an analysis of history proves that it 
usually also is a means to something more. It is 
also significant that the art product in the realm 
of the “fine arts” not only has the usual intrinsic 
value, but possesses the extrinsic value because it 
was explicitly intended as such by the artist. 
Tolstoy, through his writings, propagandized on 


ART PRODUCT 


behalf on the peasants; Grunwald’s paintings con- 
ciliated the lives of Christ and the saints; the 
social status of Henry Moore has been augmented 
through his sculptures; all three added impetus 
to their power to earn money. On the other hand, 
from the spectators viewpoint, the knowledge and 
enjoyment of reading “War and Peace” has ob- 
vious intrinsic values. The aesthetic experience of 
examining Gruenwald’s Alterpiece or Moore's 
Family also has obvious intrinsic value. The use 
of the knowledge gained from reading “War and 
Peace” or just having seen works of art and being 
able to talk about them, gives the spectator a 
distinction in the eyes of his associates. This, then, 
for the spectator, is an extrinsic value. 

Things thought of as singularly extrinsic can also 
be examined for their intrinsic value. Tools, ma- 
chines, and other numerous gadgets which science 
gives us are usually thought of only in terms of 
what they can do. If we reflect a moment, how- 
ever, it is obvious that any manufactured com- 
modity can be made to possess that thing called 
beauty and in turn be valued for its own sake. 

It is more difficult to discern things which have 
neither value, for man usually has a goal when 
he sets upon a task. One striking example, how- 
ever, is the Victorian architecture of the 1890's. 
On the top of the more pretentious buildings was 
placed a small cupola complete with siding, a 
domed or peaked roof, and windows. It had, how- 
ever, no access to its interior. This would lead us 
to believe that it was useless and had or has no 
apparent extrinsic value. To our way of thinking, 
it cannot be said that the cupola has intrinsic 
value because it is decorative, because as decora- 
tion it is superfluous. This brings up an important 
point. The “gingerbread” and garish decoration 
of this period had intrinsic value for the people 


Edward C. Waterman is Chairman, Art Depart- 
ment, Uniondale High School, Uniondale, N.Y. 
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of that period but do not have this value for us. 
For, while the elements of design or principles of 
art do not change, the subject matter and the 
way the elements are used will change. The re- 
flection of the use of these elements and principles, 
and the subject change with each culture and 
the social philosophy it promulgates. This being 
true, we can say that in the final analysis intrinsic 
values are central to the individual and are 
chronologically relative or, an intrinsically valued 
thing is valuable to an individual at a specific 
time. 

Besides a change in either of one value, there 
also has occurred in history, a change in stress 
from one value to the other. During the eighteenth 
century, for example, designers and architects were 
primarily interested in the intrinsic value of their 
work as manifested by Louis Quanze and Louis 
Seize furniture and buildings. Since then, about 
1900, Louis Sullivan the iconoclast, broke away 
from the eclectic conventionalization of his prede- 
cessors and started a new movement that gained 
great impetus through the twentieth century. This 
movement, “form follows function” pervades the 
lives of almost all of us. 

Today, however, there seems to be a paradox 
to the “form follows function” rule. The many 
proselytes who advocate it, contradict themselves 
by eclectically hanging an antique rug on the 
wall of one of their rooms, an Empire clock that 
does not work might be seen on the mantle shelf, 
and a useless seventeenth century American Betty 
lamp complete with tinder box will be promi- 
nently displayed on the foyer table. The aesthetic 
significance to this is that from objects that at 
one time were primarily possessed for their ex- 
trinsic value, are now kept only because they 
have a thing called “beauty”. Additional signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that we can hazard a gen- 
eralization and say from obsolescence of extrinsic 
values grows intrinsic values. Further credence can 
be added to this generalization by examining the 
artistic activity of primitive man. Although we 
have no way of knowing whether Cro-Magnon 
Man from the Upper Paleolithic Age valued his 
cave art intrinsically, there is strong evidence that 
we can be reasonably certain that he did value 
it .extrinsically, not as an end in itself, but for 
worship in religious rituals and mystical adoration 
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of nature. This is also true of other primitive so- 
cieties, including the Minoan Thalassocracy and 
the Sumerians. The art products handed down to 
us from these societies are valued intrinsically. We 
frequently think of them not in terms of their 
original use, but even go so far that in evaluating 
them we assume that their makers had the same 
attitude toward them which we have. The per- 
spicuousness in discovering the difference between 
intrinsic and extrinsic value is obviously much 
more difficult than just seeing them. 

Now that different examples of values have 
been manifested in art and daily human activity 
we can better understand the following intrinsic- 
extrinsic value standards. 

The first is that the values of the end, whether 
intrinsic or extrinsic, is not relevant to the value 
of the mechantcal or physical means. It would be 
foolish to argue that because automobiles are used 
for “get-away” cars, or the arrangement of crim- 
inal rendezvous, that they are therefore not good 
machines for transportation. Again, the instru- 
mental value of the perfect crime is not weakened 
by the foulness of the end. And so it is with art, 
the intrinsic or terminal value of a quintessential 
work of art is not mitigated by the fact that the 
subject matter is low in quality. 


Secondly, the intrinsic value of the art product 
is irrelevant to the extrinsic value. Witness, for 
example, the aesthetic pleasure an artist receives 
from working on his canvas. His artistry does not 
necessarily result in an end product that has 
extrinsic value, yet no one can deny the intrinsic 
value of artistic creativity. “Thus, it is held that 
in the painting of a landscape the real or ‘pure’ 
beauty would consist of the satisfactions proffered 
by the relations of colors and lines and masses, 
while the pleasure we take in the ideas of tree, 
stream, meadow and hill would be irrelevant.”' 

Finally, the extrinsic value of a given product 
can be evaluated only by the actual empirical 
success of the product. A machine, for instance, 
has a high extrinsic value only if it does what it 
was intended to do. Standards of superiority can 
be annotated in relation to other machines which 
are intended to do the same thing. These standards 
are obvious; whether it can do it better than other 


‘DeWitt H. Parker, The Principles of Aesthetics, (2nd 
edition; New York: Crofts, 1947), pp. 37-38. 
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machines, cheapness, speed, etc. 

It is fairly easy to criticize a product made by 
man if we criticize only in terms of its extrinsic 
value. This is because extrinsic values are primar- 
ily social and can usually be judged quantitatively. 
For example, the empirical success of a chair can 
be judged in relation to other chairs and certain 
established quantitative criteria or standards which 
have been devised by man. Witness, for instance, 
the three most important things for which a chair 
is extrinsically and socially valued. The comfort 
it affords the user, the initial cost, and how long 
it will last as a chair before it must be discarded. 
The designer knows the quantitative standards he 
must use; the measurements of man (to insure 
comfort for the user) determines the measure- 
ments of the chair, materials which are readily 
available to reduce the cost, and materials which 
are strong, in order that the life of the chair will 
be of a reasonable length of time. Other extrinsic 
standards used by furniture designers are obvious. 

When we judge a chair for its beauty or how 
good an art product it is, we are judging the 
relative intrinsic value of the chair. We no longer 
think of the quantitative social standards but of 
the qualitative individual standards. This is, of 
course, more difficult and is of particular interest 
to us at this time. 

Intrinsic values must likewise be judged by pre- 
dicating the interest of the individual upon his 
veriable satisfaction. Whatever it is an individual 
desires or needs has an intrinsic value for that indi- 
vidual. A rebuttalist might bring to bear the evi- 
dence that after the individual obtains what he 
wants he may no longer want it, which would 
extirpate the intrinsic value. This, however, does 
not prove that the value did not exist at one time. 
It proves, if anything, that human beings are easily 
bored. Further, it does not prove but suggests 
the fanciful idea that man receives a greater in- 
trinsic value (and satisfaction) from the quest for 
satisfaction than the possession of the satisfaction. 
If any given art product, therefore, illicits for one 
person a satisfaction of their aesthetic interests 
more than another given art product, the first 
art product has greater intrinsic value. Our re- 
buttalist will then state that it has greater value 
for the individual spectator, but does not have a 
greater value regardless of individuals. We say, 


however, that a value which no one values is not 
unlike an object or “sight” which no one can see. 
If no one values a thing, the thing has no value. 
Values must be values for man. 

This is, of course, an individualistic and rela- 
tivistic theory and individualism and _ relativism 
can be partially qualified in empirical practice by 
the fact that man possesses a high degree of 
homogeneity. For example, the nurture of man 
is dependent (sometimes accidentally) on the dif- 
ferent social, religious, and economic groups to 
which he belongs. Different groups hold different 
values which includes the value of art or the 
different areas of art. The nature of man is also 
of fundamental importance. It, too, separates man 
into different homogeneous groups. Man is born 
with certain intellectual capacities. These capaciti- 
ties are usually related to the chief area of interest 
of the individual and individuals with the same 
area of interest are homogeneous in nature. 

This, however, accounts only for general areas 
of interest. A particular homogeneous group might 
have a general affinity toward modern art or more 
specifically the work of a particular modern artist. 
Yet, there might be a wide difference of opinion 
about the relative intrinsic or terminal value of a 
given work of art by the artist in question. This 
is because intrinsic values involve feeling, are 
individual, and are qualitative in nature. 

The method of science has given us a_philo- 
sophic way to judge the relative merit of extrin- 
sically valued things through quantitative analysis. 
The things man holds more important or the 
things we hope they hold more important, how- 
ever, (the qualities of man and the qualities of 
the products of man’s creative activity) fall out- 
side the realm of scientific investigation because 
of their extreme variability. As we have said, we 
examine and judge the creative activities of man 
qualitatively or in a way in which Whitehead calls 
“aesthetic apprehension” .* 

When a person examines a work of art, he is 
judging and not measuring. Measuring involves a 
comparative standard, judgment does not. This is 
the fundamental difference between things quan- 

turn to page 10 


*Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World, (2nd ed.; New York: MacMillan Co., 1925), 
p. 279. 
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High Quality Education A MUST 


A NEW NEA REPORT 


Just how much is education worth? To the 
individual it determines his life-long personal 
earnings. A college graduate at the peak of his 
earning power, has an average income that’s 70 
percent higher than when he first started to work. 
But a man who goes no further than high school 
can expect to earn only 14 percent more than his 
starting salary. 

That information comes from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and is one of scores of con- 
clusions about education gathered from recog- 
nized reliable sources and published in a 63-page 
booklet released today by the Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance of the National 
Education Association. The booklet is titled Citi- 
zens Speak Out on School Costs. 

“That there is a positive relationship between 
economic productivity and provision for educa- 
tion is a fact,” reports the booklet. “This holds 
whether one studies the relation between educa- 
tion and productivity among nations, among states 
in the United States, or among individuals.” 

Facts and conclusions presented in the booklet 
come from such diverse sources as citizens’ com- 
missions, the National Science Foundation, the 
Chamber of Commerce, various presidential com- 
mittees and commissions, and special projects such 
as the Rockefeller Report on Education, and sev- 
eral others. They are facts which should be con- 
sidered, according to NEA officials, by local com- 
mittees, state legislatures, and by the Congress as 
they decide how much money will be spent on 
education during the next fiscal period. 

The relationship between good schools and tax- 
able wealth is a which-comes-first-the-chicken-or- 
the-egg type of controversy, the booklet says. “Start 
with either wealth or education, and the progress 
of one contributes to the progress of the other. 
More and better education contributes to eco- 
nomic advance and increased wealth. Increased 
income and wealth permit better financing of 
schools. . . .” 


The booklet tackles four key questions and offers 
four fundamental conclusions—all based on the 
findings of representative citizens’ commissions and 
upon factual analyses. 

1. How important is education? “. . . ours is 
the kind of civilization . . . which requires a lot 
of education—more in amount and better in qual- 
ity for a rising number and percentage of our 
people. Our material well-being, our national se- 
curity, and the further fulfillment of our demo- 
cratic ideals réquire more and better educa- 

2. Is education adequately financed in the 
United States? “. .. There is a serious gap between 
educational needs and resources available to meet 
these needs.” 

3. What will be the cost of the education we 
need? “. . . there must be substantial increases 
in the financial support of education—a_break- 
through educational expenditures—if the 
United States is to have the kind of education 
essential for survival and progress.” 


4. Can we afford the education we need? “Our 

. economy .. . provides generously for the ma- 
terial needs of life and also can adequately sup- 
port a wide range of public services . . . education 
—right in amount and kind—is not just a levy 
against our resources. It is one of the most highly 
productive investments in both the material and 
spiritual realms which a people can make.” 

The report was prepared for the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School Finance by 
John K. Norton, professor emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Other Committee 
members include Chairman Arvid J. Burke, direc- 
tor of studies, New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Albany, N.Y.; Harry A. Burke, superinten- 
dent of schools, Omaha, Nebr.; Vincent J. Dodge, 
principal, Roosevelt School, Fargo, N.D.; and 
Leroy Peterson, coordinator of extension, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
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MAGAZINES IN REVIEW 


ALFRED P. MAURICE 


Are you aware that January’s House Beautiful 
magazine was devoted to the theme of ‘“Aware- 
ness, the Key to Whether You are Dead or Alive?” 
With text and a remarkable series of color photo- 
graphs the editors point up some of the many 
visual wonders surrounding us. The photographs 
and articles should be useful to art teachers in 
helping them spark a search for the marvelous in 
the commonplace. 

Another popular newstand magazine Cosmo- 
politan devotes its entire February issue to “The 
Romantic Field of Art.” The many articles cover 
such topics as the role played by museums in 
stimulating art collection, illustrated surveys of 
artists at work in the United States, France, Eng- 
land, Italy and elsewhere, lead articles on the 
work of Andrew Wyeth and Franz Kline, encour- 
agement for amateur painters, and a study of the 
trials and tribulations of portrait painters. The 
latter includes heart-rending accounts of what 
fashionable portraitists must undergo to earn their 
over $10,000.00 commissions. Suffering, it seems, 
surrounds us. 

Portraits provide the theme of the winter issue 
of Art in America, James Thomas Flexner gives a 
brief account of the traditions of portraiture in 
America. Following this are studies of portraiture 
in painting, photography and sculpture by Dor- 
othy Gees Seckler, Edward Steichen and Anthony 
Bower respectively. Each of these is well illustrat- 
ed, eight color reproductions being included in the 
section on painting. Another interesting feature is 
the reproduction of fourteen of a series of fifty 
portraits of one subject, E. Bernald, painted by 
different artists and commissioned for an overseas 
showing. 

Wilson O. Clough studies some parallels between 
two different arts, painting and poetry, and makes 
interesting observations on his findings in an article 
“Painting and Poetry” in the Winter issue of the 
College Art Journal. Most interesting are the 
quotations from art criticism and from literary 
criticism in which the vocabulary and descriptive 
terms are interchangeable. In another article in 


this issue George Swinton questions the anti-in- 
tellectuality of the artist in the college community 
and argues for more intellectual content in art. 

By contrast, Edward Warder Rannells’ article 
“Artist and Society” appearing in the February 
Art Education Bulletin of the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation argues for more stress on the subjective 
aspects of art at the secondary school level and 
the need for “artists” (by which he means artists) 
to teach in secondary schools. Complaining of the 
position of art in schools Rannells says, “Scientists 
despise us. They say we are subjective. And what 
do we do about this? Do we seek out the artist 
for a renewal of our faith? No. We give it to 
‘science;? we turn to ‘scientific method.’ I say 
when we give in, even just a little, we compromise 
both art and ourselves.” The article is a reprint 
of a talk delivered at The Western Arts Associa- 
tion’s 1958 meeting. 

The fall issue of the Pacific Arts Association 
Bulletin was livened by the inclusion of full color 
photographs of Arizona (through the cooperation 
of Arizona Highways) and a woodcut by Art 
Jacobson printed on a colored insert. It’s a pity 
art education journals don’t use more work by 
outstanding artist members in their pages, includ- 
ing occasional full color reproductions. 

The Instructor in its January issue has an in- 
formative article on “Russian Elementary Educa- 
tion” dealing with the training of children, status 
of teachers and conditions of schools. Interesting- 
ly, drawing and handicrafts are required in the 
curriculum, one class period per week being de- 
voted to each. Additional art training is provided 
in extra-curricular programs for those desiring it. 

Teachers looking for lists of suppliers of art 
materials and equipment may find one in the 
February School Arts. Their 18th Buyer’s Guide 
includes an index of materials with their suppliers, 
lists manufacturers addresses, and also provides a 
list of suppliers of general school and crafts supplys 
with the geographical area served by each. 


Alfred P. Maurice is Executive Director, The 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
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EVALUATION .. . from page 7 


titative and qualitative. The extrinsic value of an 
object may be “judged” through quantitative 
measurements with an explicit standard in mind. 
The intrinsic value of an object can be judged 
through qualitative criticism of the qualities of 
the object as it relates to controlled experience. 
In this sense, standards for measuring and stan- 
dards for judgment are often confused. In the 
sense of qualitative measurement, there are no 
standards for criticism or judgment. But in order 
to keep us from falling into the bottomless chasm 
of impressionistic theoretical criticism, there are a 
few criteria for judgment, which apply to the 
arts, implicitly or explicitly recognized in analytical 
criticism and capable of formulation. They are 
complete exploitation of the media, the unique 
use of the media (when we read a sonnet we 
do not want to be made to think how much better 
the same thing could have been done in oils), 
subordination of ornimentation to form, relation 
of form to matter, etc. These criteria, however, 
are not “sure alls” or “cure alls” for the making 
of the perfect art product. They can, which is 
just as important, help us to understand art as 
a manifestation of experience. In doing this, we 
became more aware of what we experience. And 
the art product as an experience elicits specific 
experiences from specific works of art relevant 
to the art product which is experienced. 

Outside of intelligence, experience is a semi- 
chaotic confusion; movement without direction, 
matter without form, uncontrolled sounds, color 
without choice or discrimination, etc. The artist 
and spectator, however, in dealing with fragments 
of experience, intensify, clarify, and interpret the 
experience. The arts suggest the ultimate goal of 
all ordered experience, the concept of man living 
in an ordered and creative society. 

Criteria for a more ordered experience in art 
naturally precedes disciplinary judgment. The 
criteria do not inhibit the creative process be- 
cause they are not limitations, rather they open 
new vistas to the understanding, to the imagina- 
tion, and to experience. It is not what we cannot 
do, it is, through understanding, what we can do. 
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A remarkable new art medium, 
combining the brilliance and 
convenience of PASTELS with 
the depth and solidity 

of OIL COLORS 


ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS 

Use like pastels but with great freedom in individual 

IDEAL FOR methods of handling. Get light, delicate effects or bold, 
SCHOOLS heavy masses of color. They work quickly and smoothly, 
Easy to handle, can be blended on the paper with fingers or paper stumps. 
low in cost. Pastoils do not dust or chalk, so fixatives are not needed. 

5 sizes of sets, The sticks are non-brittle, will not easily break when 
from 60¢ to $3.50 applied with pressure. Colors are exceptionally brilliant. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Send 25¢ in coin with this 
ad for regular 60¢ boxed set of 12 Pastoils, 12 colors. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 


2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY June 22 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1959 8_- weeks 


School of Education 
Department of Art 


ART AND ART EDUCATION 


art history e drawing e painting 
design e¢ crafts e art education 
theory e research e practice 


GRADUATE DEGREES 


Master’s of Arts in the Teaching of Art. 
Master’s of Arts in Art e Doctor of Educa- 
tion and Doctor of Philosophy in Education 
with a concentration in Art Education 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


write: Summer Session 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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Modern Art, a pictorial anthology. Charles Mc- 
Curdy, editor. The MacMillan Company, New 
York. 1958. 

The present volume depicts the major develop- 
ments in the visual arts from the mid-nineteenth 
century to the present. The overall organization is 
uncomplicated and effective. The first three chap- 
ters are concerned with painting. Sam Hunter, 
Chief Curator of the Minneapolis Institute of Art 
discusses painting in Europe. Painting in the 
United States is authoritatively presented by 
Stuart Preston, Art Critic for The New York 
Times, while Bernard S. Myers of City College, 
New York covers the Latin American Painters. 
International surveys of sculpture, architecture 
and design follow, written respectively by A. L. 
Chanin of the Museum of Modern Art; Arthur 
Drexler, Director of the Department of Archi- 
tecture and Design of the Modern Museum; and 
Herwin Schaefer of the University of California. 
Bernard Karpel, Librarian of the Modern Mu- 
seum, compiles the bibliography which forms the 
final chapter. 

The many illustrations (over a thousand) which 
document the text are technically of very high 
quality and have been skillfully arranged by book 
designer, Charlotte Trobridge. 

This book should prove a handsome addition to 
any library and is recommended to all who desire 
a broad, graphic frame of reference for under- 
standing the art of our times. 


The Complete Book of Artists’ Techniques. Kurt 
Herberts. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 15 West 
47th Street, New York 36, New York. 1958. 
Dr. Herberts is the head of a chemical firm in 

Germany which manufactures artists’ supplies. 

Working with the assistance of several first-rate 

artists (Baumeister, Muche, and Schlemmer) he 

has produced a book of very high quality. 

Since the title is somewhat misleading, it might 
be well to explain that this volume is not a hand- 
book in the sense that Ralph Mayer’s The Artist's 
Handbook of Materials and Techniques is; nor is 


NEW BOOKS anpb FILMS 


REVIEWED BY JOHN B. MITCHELL 


it similar to Max Doerner’s classic. It does not 
really tell you very much about the actual ma- 


terials or the procedures—not, that is, in a way 
that you could then carry through the process; 
rather it explains, in general terms, something 
about the various graphic techniques and then 
provides examples 


selected with fine discrimina- 
tion—from the works of the masters. It is these 
illustrations—superbly printed, by the way—which 
go far in giving the book character and importance. 
I heartily recommend it to anyone who loves 
beautiful reproductions and is interested in a gen- 
eral understanding of the techniques of the artist. 


Art and Literature. A Course of Selected Reading 
by Authorities. Introduction by A. Barron. In- 
ternational University Society, Distributors, 
Collings, Inc. International Publications, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 1957. $4.50. 


Art and Literature is an interesting compilation 
of essays by many of the great of English literature 
(Masefield, Ruskin, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Eliot—to name a few.) These essays trace and 
explore the literary, dramatic, and graphic ex- 
pressions of Western Art beginning with the 
Roman occupation of Britain and ending with the 
present day. They are selected to show the under- 
lying universals of art and the reciprocal relation- 
ship which the arts have with society . . . a worth- 
while resource book for a humanities course on 
the undergraduate level. 


The Golden Number. M. Borissavlievitch. Philo- 
sophical Library 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16, N.Y. 1958. $4.75. 


In this curious volume M. Borissavlievitch dis- 
cusses the difference between aesthetics based upon 
a “general an _ universal mathematics” and 
aesthetics based upon a “scientific approach.” 
“Mathematicians,” he says “have done harm to the 
study of aesthetic phenomena and specially to 
those relating to architecture.” If you enjoy the 
Hambidge approach to design you may find this 


book interesting. turn to next page 
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LOOK TO 
—— 


FOR THE FINEST QUALITY DRAWING 


TABLES AND SEATING DESIGNED FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS! 


ALL NEW E.Z PORTABLE DRAWING BOARD. COMPLETELY 
FOLDS AND ADJUSTS TO ANY POSITION FROM VERTICLE TO 
HORIZONTAL. AN ECONOMY BOARD OF HIGH QUALITY. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST. 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 GARRETT, INDIANA 


C-1624 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Advertis- 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art Edu- 
cation and Master of Ind. Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 
ART EDUCATION 


CRAYRITE Crayons 


TRUTONE Crayons 


M I LTO N Poster Colors Finger Paint 
BR ADLEY Water Colors Modeling Clay 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. New York Chicago 
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Christian Art. C. R. Morey. The Norton Library. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, New York. 1958. $1.25 
paper ed. 

This publication appeared originally as articles 
in Liturgical Arts. It traces Christian art from its 
Graeco-Roman beginnings, through the Byzantine, 
Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance to _ its 
Baroque culmination. Of particular interest is the 
author’s juxtaposition of the Hellenic and the 
Gothic points of view. Unfortunately, one does not 
have to read far to note the author’s predilection 
for viewing the social complex which is Christian 
art in almost monodynamic and sectarian terms. 


Medieval England, Vol. | and Il. Edited by Austin 
lane Poole. Oxford University Press. 417 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 1958. $17.50. 


This scholarly publication presents a detailed 
description of the life and artifacts of Medieval 
England. Each chapter is written by an expert in 
the particular aspect of the period it deals with. 
Of particular interest to the art educator may be 
the chapters on Domestic Architecture and Town- 
planning, Learning and Education, Art, and 
Handwriting. 


Art is Everywhere. A Child’s Guide to Drawing 
and Painting. Leonard Kessler. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. New York. 1958. $3.50. 

Strictly speaking this is not a how-to-do-it book, 
but rather, a how-to-think-about-how-to-do-it 
book. Leonard Kessler has coupled his light-heart- 
ed line drawings to a breezy text which moves 
rapidly along as it presents design principles, kinds 
of art equipment, ways of sketching, approaches to 
expression, and some of the meanings of art. In 
the main, the underlying philosophy is a sound 
one-with emphasis upon self expression—so that 
we are willing to overlook the occasional misstate- 
ment as when we are told that “in perspective all 
parallel lines meet on the horizon line.” A book 
for youngster in the ten to fifteen year old age 
group which will help them see that—as Leonard 
Kessler might say—drawing and painting can be 
FUN! 


John B. Mitchell is Instructor in Art, State Teach- 
ers College, Towson, Md. 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


What's in a Neighborhood. Filmstrip. Richard 
Bauer, Robert Decatur, Charles Goodwin, 
Jeanne Orr, Richard Phipps, Helen Sandfort, 
Richard Teichert, Jerry Tollifson. Photographed 
by: Manuel Barkan. $5.00 plus postage. Order 
from Jack Mueller, Treasurer, the Ohio Art 
Education Association, 5069 West Eastwood 
Circle, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

How does man use his environment to stimulate 
expressive graphic production? Some like the 
visionary Max Ernst, (“I have seen. I have be- 
come the amazed lover of what I have seen, want- 
ing to identify myself with it.”) draw their images 
and symbols from the fires of hallucinations. 
Others, like the child in Whitman’s poem, relate 
to the reality of the visible and tactual world. 

There was a child went forth every day, and 
the first object he looked upon, that object he 
became, And that object became part of him 
for the day or a certain part of the day. 

It is this mystical, partly understood, take-and- 

give process of artist with environment which 

forms one of the centers of creative expression. It 
forms the central theme of this filmstrip. 

By juxtaposing photographs of environmental 
stimuli with the two and three dimensional re- 
sponses of students the authors are able to show 
quite clearly how ideas and forms develop: from 
specific scenes and things in the immediate sur- 
roundings. 

“If we encourage [our students]”, we are told, 
to see and react to the ideas which lie within walk- 
ing distance of their classrooms, they will discover 
a fascinating world of relationships, patterns, tex- 
tures, shapes and colors.” 

This filmstrip should prove a valuable aid for 
those, from elementary school through college, 
who would better understand the creative process. 


Published 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


Sample copy FREE 
to schools 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 


better 

creative 
school projects 

with 


RORA | 


HLLIANT COLORED 
DESIGN PAPER 


class project now using colored 

+ papers are greatly improved 

| With AURORA design paper. 

© colors Grd inks are not absorbed as 

Wah ordinary project papers; designs remain 

in the surfete and remain crisp and brilliant. 
2 "50 sheets of 8 to 10 colors 


Mgelors may vary) 9 x 12”, banded and 
popularly priced. Also available in 
s 36” wide and sheets up to 24 x 36”. 


Write for complete catalog 581 and samples. 


bienfang per co., inc. 
metuchen, n. j. , 


PICK "PRANG! 
(CHALKS - WATER COLORS - CRAYONS -TEXTILE CRAFTS 


CALL YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK a 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Thorough training for careers in Advertising Design © 
Fashion Illustration @ Magazine and Book Illustration 
@ Fine Arts @ Textile Design @ Airbrush 


Day, evening. Est. 1892. Fall, Midyear and Summer 
Terms. Successful placements. Distinguished Alumni. 
Vet. Appr. Catalog N. 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 5-2973 
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THE ARTS IN EDUCATION 


NEW JERSEY ART TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS MEET 


More than 150 art teachers, supervisors, and 
public school administrators gathered on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 7th, at the Newark State 
College at Union to listen to a panel discussion, 
“The Administrator Looks at the Art Program”. 
The meeting was arranged by the Planning Group 
of the New Jersey Art Education Association, 
North Central Section. Members of the Planning 
Group include the following: Ruth Campbell, 
Union, Helen Crisson, East Orange, Robert De- 
Maine, West Orange, Janet I. Domino, Newark, 
Mary Gill, Morris County Department of Educa- 
tion, Bernard Forman, Newark, Gladys Howard, 
Newark, Seymour Landsman, Newark, Patricia 
Lee, East Orange, Bernice Magnie, East Orange, 
Genevieve Markholm, Newark State College, 
Thelma Newman, Union, Harold Young, Newark. 
Also Elaine Raichle, Irvington, Stanley Gorka, 
Livingston, and Ellen Taylor, Union. 

Dr. Ralph Beelke, Executive Secretary of the 
National Art Education Associations, was mod- 
erator of the panel. Participating in the discussion 
were Dr. S. David Adler, Superintendent of 
Schools in East Brunswick, Dr. Fred Strahuber, 
Superintendent of Schools in Union, Mrs. Marion 
Quin Dix, Director of Art Education in Elizabeth, 
Mr. Martin Fletcher, Elementary School Principal 
in Union, Mr. Robert DeMaine, High School Art 
Teacher, West Orange, Mrs. Bernice Price, Con- 
sultant and Junior High School Art Teacher, East 
Orange, and Mr. Seymour Farber, Elementary Art 
Teacher, Newark. 

Particular stress was placed by the speakers on 
the need for more effective communication be- 
tween school administrators and art teachers, as 
well as between art teachers and the community. 
Boards of Education, it was pointed out, merely 
reflect the attitudes and desires of the community 
they represent. 

“Art teachers,” declared Mrs. Dix, former presi- 
dent of the Eastern Arts Association and the Na- 
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tional Art Education Association, “must be able 
to verbalize their philosophy of art education, in 
order to sell the art program to both administra- 
tors and classroom teachers.” They must make it 
clear, she insisted, that art teachers are teachers 
first, with as much training and knowledge of 
child psychology as any other well-trained teachers. 

Dr. Adler, in his comments, outlined what he 
considered the essentials of a sound art curriculum. 
“The justification for art in the schools,” he stated, 
“must be predicated upon (1) a’ definite philos- 
ophy of art, (2).a clearly-defined purpose, (3) a 
program of activities, (4) a process, and (5) a 
product, the child himself. If the child has not 
been served,” Dr. Adler emphasized, “the pro- 
gram has failed.” 

A tour of the Art Wing and other buildings 
on the campus of the new college followed the 
meeting. Members of the Art faculty of Newark 
State College acted as hosts to the gathering. 


CONNECTICUT PLANS A 
STATE ART GUIDE 


A special mid-winter workshop meeting was 
held Saturday Jan. 17 at the New Haven State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to identify and discuss 
contributions which the school art program can 
and should make to further the aims of general 
education. Connecticut Art Association Commit- 
tees working on elementary, junior high and senior 
high levels of art education hope to incorporate 
the reports of this meeting in a preliminary and 
tentative Art Bulletin being prepared by the State 
Department of Education’s consultant Dr. Emily 
Kimball. This bulletin will then go to all schools 
and Boards of Education as well as to other in- 
terested persons who may request it for criticism 
and suggestions for improvement. Such suggestions 
together with material in the preliminary bulletin 
will form the matrix from which the final Art 
Education guide will be developed for the Con- 
necticut Public Schools. 
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The morning general session sparked the after- 
noon discussion group meetings; tape recordings 
were made of all sessions for future analysis and 
discussion by committees. Moderator of the morn- 
ing panel discussion was William Sanders, Com- 
missioner of Education, Conn. State Dept. of 
Education. The participants of the panel discus- 
sion were: Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, Professor of Po- 
litical Science, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Visiting Professor, Yale University; Dr. 
Christine Hugerth, Supervisor, Intensive Training 
Program for College Graduates, New Haven State 
Teachers College; Dr. William Nolan, Superin- 
tendent of Rural Education, Canaan, Conn.; Mr. 
George Shattuck, Principal of Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, and President of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

Dr. Karl Deutsch in discussing creativity spoke 
of it as a process essential both to scientific discov- 
ery and to creative art activity, some of the steps 
in the process being, abstraction, dissociation, re- 
combination and strategic simplification. He spoke 
of conditions which could facilitate the creative 
“miracle”: first, a substantial background of 


knowledge and experience worth dissociating and 
recombining; second, freedom to experiment with- 
out pressure in a spirit of play, in order to dis- 
cover new combinations; third, the ability to select 
the few which appeared to be relevant, and fourth, 
the ability to follow thru on the hard work of 
tryout and detailed organization of effort, needed 
in order to bring the effort to successful com- 
pletion. 

Dr. Christine Hugerth urged that art education 
be strengthened and maintained. Dr. William 
Nolan voiced a plea for individualism in our 
mass ranks. George Shattuck spoke of the need 
for modified college entrance requirements of the 
gifted child in secondary school. 

Both Dr. Champlin, chief of the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education, State Dept. of 
Education, and Dr. Sanders, spoke of the interest 
of Connecticut art educators in the Connecticut 
Arts Association, which, thru its various com- 
mittees, will finally clarify and relate the role of 
art education with the aims of a general educa- 
tion program. 
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THE SYRACUSE SYMPOSIA—1959 


The Third Annual Symposium Conference on 
Creative Arts Education, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity Division of the Summer Sessions and en- 
dorsed by the All University School of Education 
and the School of Art, will be held in Maxwell 
Auditorium, Syracuse University from July 28-30, 
1959. The principal speakers invited are deeply 
concerned with the significance of individual crea- 
tivity and psychological health. The speakers and 
their topics are: Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry, The State University of Iowa, 
“Are Creativity and Mental Health Compatible?” ; 
Dr. Charles F. Virtue, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Maine, “Symbolism and Creativity” ; 
Dr. Clark Moustakas, Professor of Psychology, 
Merrill-Palmer School, “Creativity, Conformity 
and the Real Self”; and Dr. Ross L. Mooney, Pro- 
fessor of Education, the Ohio State University, 
“Creative and Communication”. 

The symposium panel consisting of the confer- 
ence speakers and moderated by Professor Robert 
Pfister of the Art Education Department, Syracuse 
University, will study and discuss the topic, ‘“Crea- 
tivity and Psychological Health.” The symposia 
are open to students, faculty, and to the general 
public without conference fee. Information, and 
advance copies of the conference program may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Michael F. Andrews, 
Director of the Annual Symposium Conference on 
Creative Arts Education, 32 Smith Hall, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

The Department of Art Education will also 
sponsor two post session three-week courses of in- 
terest to the teacher; a workshop in Art Educa- 
tion and a course designed to supplement the 
teachers training in stagecraft, costume, adver- 
tising and interior design. Participants will be 
given the opportunity to solve design problems 
relative to their own teaching situation. 


subscribe to 


NAEA 
SUPPORTING 
MEMBER 


PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


MISSOURI SPRING 
ART CONFERENCE 


The Missouri Art Education Association will 
hold its annual Spring Art Conference at the 
Ritenour Schools, St. Louis County, April 17th 
and 18th. The theme of the Conference is Ap- 
praisal: Art Education Today and Art Education 
Tomorrow as a Dynamic Force in Child Develop- 
ment. 

Provision has been made for two outstanding 
speakers: August Fruendlich, WAA President and 
Head, Dept. of Art, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. His topic will be “Where Does Art Edu- 
cation Go From Here?” and Lynn Twitty, Super- 
intendent of Sikeston, Missouri Schools will discuss 
“A Superintendent Looks at Art Education.” 

Siegfried Reinhardt, Fred Dreher and Elizabeth 
Phelan will be art demonstrators. There will also 
be buzz sessions and eighteen simultaneous teacher 
demonstrations. 

Chairman of the Conference is Estelle Milo- 
vich, Director of Art, Ritenour Consolidated 
School District. 


PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Design in Industry, Fashion Design, Editorial & 
Fashion Illustration, Graphic Design and Adver- 
tising, Interior Architecture and Decoration. 


Three year courses. Cooperative degree program with N.Y.U. 
Summer sessions in New York and Europe. For catalogue write: 


Box P, 410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 


« 
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fative teaching 
HIGGINS American Drawing Inks 


THE MAGAZINE OF CREATIVE ART 


#1 choice of Art Educators 


America’s oldest creative art magazine again offers 
members of the NAEA an opportunity to subscribe at 
a reduced rate. Here in this fine quality publication you 
will find practical, usable coverage in a form hand- 
tailored for the use of the art teacher and imaginative 
craftsman. 

PAINTING METHODS HANDCRAFTS GRAPHIC ARTS 
CERAMICS APPLIED DESIGN TEACHING METHODS 


$4 per year 
SPECIAL TO NAEA MEMBERS: Mention this offer in the 
“Art Education” Journal and enclose only $3.40 with 


your subscription request. (Applies only when person- 
ally sent directly to below address. Deadline is May 


25, 1959.) 
DESIGN 


337 S. High St. Columbus 15, Ohio 


CRAYOL, | 


Binney ine 


BINNEY & SMITH ING. new York, 


CERAMICS SHOW AT 
NORTH CAROLINA ARTS FESTIVAL 


As part of the annual Fine Arts Festival, the 
Art Department of Woman’s College (University 
of North Carolina) has organized an exhibition 
of contemporary ceramics. This comprehensive 
show will be from March 9th to March 29th. On 
March 12th, Robert Turner, on the faculty of 
Alfred University, will speak about his work. On 
March 17th, a workshop will be held, demon- 
strating the various techniques and applications of 
clay. The former will be of particular interest to 
the classroom teacher. Many local NAEA members 
will participate in the program. 


TEACHING .. . from page 4 


ing the alarming teacher drop-out figures. 

“How’s Your T.Q.?” an aptitude check-list for 
junior-high and senior-high-school students. 

“Let's Talk about Teaching,” a digest of the 
book, Invitation to Teaching. 

Colorful posters and many other promotion 
items. 

Other than channeling qualified people into the 
profession, the month was designed to raise the 
prestige of teaching as a profession, influence good 
teachers to remain in teaching, inspire teachers to 
speak up for the profession, and show that for our 
country’s survival, teaching must be the pre-emi- 
nent profession in American life. 

A special planning folder, “You Can’t Pull Good 
Teachers Out of a Hat,” describing materials 
available and outlining the steps in planning a 
Teaching Career Month observance, is available 
on request. Write to Teaching Career Month, Div- 
ision of Press & Radio Relations, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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art and art education 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ART SHOW 

A National Kindergarten Art Show, “Begin- 
nings Are Important,” which will open April 
20th, 1959, is being planned by the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, to commemorate its 50 
years of kindergarten promotion, James H. Nie- 
meyer, president, announced recently at the an- 
nual meeting of its board of directors, held in 
New York City. 

In reporting progress to the board, Mrs. Creigh- 
ton Peet, executive secretary, said that to date 
nearly 25,000 invitations to send representative 
samples of their children’s work, had gone out to 
kindergarten teachers in 49 states, from Associa- 
tion headquarters and through state departments 
of education. Early indications are that there will 
be representation from every state. In states where 
there are still no kindergartens in their public 
school systems, and in several others, private school 
kindergartens have been asked to participate. 

Exhibition space for the show is being provided 
by the following organizations: The New York 
Public Library, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York University, The Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, the Bankers Trust Company, The Newark 
Public Library, the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation and the Bank Street College of Education. 
A press and patrons showing, to be held in the 
Central Children’s Room of The New York Public 
Library at 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, will be 
held on April 16. 

The show will run 3 weeks or longer and may 
be sent to other parts of the country next fall as 
promotion for more kindergartens. 

Mr. Niemeyer, who is also president of the 
Bank Street College of Education, told the board 
that he believes bringing together for the first 
time the creative work of 4 and 5-year-olds from 
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all over the country will illustrate the value of 
good kindergartens in encouraging the natural 
talent of young children. 


“To see the world through the eyes of a five- 
year-old is to see it with freshness, imagination, 
and frequently with humor. It is a rewarding 
experience for adults,” he said. 


Response to date indicates that many more 
pictures will be received than can be exhibited 
in this first show. A local committee, made up of 
members prominent in art education, will select 
those which seem most representative of a kinder- 
gartener’s free self-expression. In line with good 
elementary educational practice, there will be no 
judging of the exhibits and no awards. 

The National Kindergarten Association, a iuon- 
profit organization, was founded in 1909 by Miss 
Bessie Locke, and has been dedicated for 50 years 
to helping communities open more kindergartens, 
preferably in the public school systems and always 
in charge of trained kindergarten teachers. For this 
purpose it does not charge for its promotional ma- 
terials or services. When the Association was first 
incorporated, only one 5-year-old in nine in the 
uation went to kindergarten. Today, according to 
the latest census report, there are kindergartens for 
about half of all 5-year-olds. 


ART EDUCATION DATES 
IN IOWA 


Art Educators of Iowa will meet in Cedar 
Rapids, October 9th and 10th, 1959. 

Iowa High School Exhibit will be held at the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, April 24 and 25. 

The Iowa High School Art Fair is sponsored by 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, April 
10th and 11th. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
SIXTY CENTS 


The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 
Request. 
Special Group Rates to 
Teachers and Students 
THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Subscription 
$6.00 Per Year 


306 West llth St., New York 14 
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FROM McGRAW-HILL . .. NOW IN-PRESS 


MODERN ART IN THE MAKING 


New Second Edition 


By Bernard S. Myers, City College of New York 
READY IN MAY 


An excellent revision of a highly-regarded text for courses in Modern Art. As before, 
it deals with the history and appreciation of modern painting during the 19th and 
20th centuries (from the French Revolution to the present day). The aim of the 
book is to make available to students a coherent, simply written and consecutive nar- 
rative, free from jargon, describing the men and movements of these 150 years. It 
shows the transition from one period to another, the contributions of each period 
and each artist within that period, and finally, brings the story up to the present day. 


Major Changes in the Second Edition 


1. Sections on Picasso, Matisse, and Gauguin have been brought up 
to date. 


2. The Lautrec section has been changed to include Symbolism. 


3. The discussion of Monet now underlines his value for the present- 
day Abstract Expressionist. 


4. The structural features in the art of Cezanne are underlined. 


or 


Major changes have been made in the final two chapters, dealing 
with developments since World War II in the United States and 
in Europe, and in the area of relations of the artist with society. 


6. In the next-to-last chapter, the story of the entire Abstract Expres- 
sionist movement in the United States and Europe has been added. 


New illustrations appear in the revision. 


Send for your On-Approval Copy. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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STORAGE 
CASES 
WITH 
CORKBOARD 
“DOORS 


All Sheldon storage cases 
for Art Education — approx- 
imately 75 different styles 
and sizes—are available with 
1%” green corkboard panels 
at adjusted prices. Corkboard 


Corkboard doors on Sheldon cases provide ideal display is set flush into door panel 
opportunities in the Art Department. With this Sheldon and door panels are recessed, 
feature, practically the entire room becomes a display so there are no projections 
area for student projects, bulletins, literature, and to interfere with displaying 
other materials — without using wall space needed material across entire front 
for other facilities. of multi-door units. See 


pages 34-48 in the Sheldon 
Art - Studio - Workshop 


YOU GET THE BEST OF EVERYTHING catalog. 
IN YOUR SHELDON ART DEPARTMENT 
Sheldew 


CATALOG 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Storage cases, cabinets, corkboard doors, sinks, student tables, and other — 
furniture units are described and illustrated in this truly unique 56-page 
catalog. Floor plans and planning suggestions also included. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Los Angeles Public Library 
Serials Division 

630 W. Sth St. 

Lés Angeles 13, Calif. 
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